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THE CANTERBURY TALES.—No. I. 


Tue plan of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,’”’ which unfortunately were 
never completed, was evidently suggested by the ‘‘ Decameron ”’ 
of Boccaccio; but it is carried out in a far superior manner. 
Chaucer supposes a company assembled at the Tabard, an inn in 
Southwark, ready to set out upon a pilgrimage to Canterbury, to 
visit the celebrated shrine of Thomas a Becket. 

Burnet, in his ‘‘ History of the Reformation,’’ says, that St. 
Thomas A Becket, ‘‘for three hundred years he was accounted 
one of the greatest saints in heaven, as may appear from the 
accounts in the ledger-books of the offerings made to the three 
greatest altars in Christ’s Church in Canterbury. The one was to 
Christ, the other to the Virgin, and the third to St. Thomas. In 
one year there was offered at Christ’s altar, 3/. 2s. 6d. ; to the 
Virgin’s altar, 637. 5s. 6d. ; but to St. Thomas’s altar, 8327. 12s. 3d. 
But the next year the odds grew greater; for there was not a 
penny offered at Christ’s altar, and at the Virgin’s only 42. 1s. 8d.; 
but at St. Thomas’s, 954/. 6s. 3d. By such offerings it came that 
his shrine was of inestimable value. There was one stone offered 
there by Lewis VII. of France, who came over to visit it on a pil- 
grimage, that was believed the richest in Europe. Nor did they 
think it enough to give him one day in the calendar, the 29th of 
December ; but unusual honours were devised for this martyr to 
the liberties of the church, greater than any that had been given to 
the martyrs for Christianity. The day of raising his body—or as 
they called it, of his translation—being the 7th of July, was not 
only a holyday, but every fiftieth year there was a jubilee for 
fifteen days together, and indulgence was granted to all that came 
to visit his shrine, as appears from the record of the sixth jubilee 
after his translation, anno 1420; which bears that there were then 
about a hundred thousand strangers come to visit his tomb.’’ 

The state of the country rendering it unsafe for travellers to 
journey alone, it was usual to proceed on these expeditions in 
companies, and the place of gathering being made known, those 
who were desirous of undertaking the expedition, which seems to 
have been considered as much a matter of pastime as devotion, had 
no difficulty in finding companions. 

The ‘‘ CanrEeRBURY TALES” open with the following lines :— 

“ Whan-ne that April with his showers sote [sweet] 
The drought of March hath pierced to the rote [roof], 
And bathed every vein in such licéur, 

Of which virthe engendered is the flower ; 
When Zephyrus eke with his soté bréthe 
Enspir-ed hath in every holt [grove] and heath 
The tender crop-pes, and the yongé sun 

Hath in the Ram his halfé cours y-run, 

And smalé foul-es maken melody, 

That sleepen al-le night with open eye, 

So pricketh them nattre in their courdges * ; 
Then lengen folk to go on prilgrimages, 





* Nature and courages are here accented as in the French, and it is probs- 
ble that they were pronounced as in that language. The verse reads much 
more smoothly when they are so pronounced, and many other instances of this 
occur where the English sound with the French accent appears exceedingly 
harsh. These words being borrowed from the French, probably long retained 
something of their original pronunciation. 

It must be borne in mind that the enunciation of the vowels was, in the days 
of Chaucer, much more full than at present, which occasioned the accent in 
many words to fall very differently from the modern usage, To take an 
instance from the third line of the poem, the word licéur, being pronounced 
full, has a very different accent and sound from the modern word ‘ liquor,’ in 
which the accent is on the first syllable. A little attention to the spelling, and 
care in giving the full sound to the vowels, will obviate every difficulty from 
this cause; but in our extracts we shall indicate the unusual accent whenever 
it may appear necessary. 

The final e is almost always sounded, except before a vowel. When pro- 
nounced, Mr. Tyrwhitt is of opinion it should not be broad, but delicately like 
the é¢ feminine in French. 

We shall modernise the spelling wherever it can be done without injuring 
the rhythm of the verse: and where a modern word can without violence be 
substituted for one obsolete, we shall do so; but with these exceptions, we 
shall give the text unrautilated, and in such a form as we hope will be easily 
intelligible to all our readers, 





And palmers for to seeken strangé strands, 

To servé halwes couthe* in sundry lands ; 

And specially from every shir-es end 

Of England to Cantérbury they wend, 

The holy blissful martyr for to seek, 

That them hath holpen when that they were sick.” 


In these few introductory lines the true poet shines forth; and 
here we would fain draw attention to the peculiar softness, which, 
contrary to the usual impression of those unacquainted with the 
antiquated language of Chaucer, is produced by the use of words 
in their uncontracted form, and especially by the retention of the 
final n in the plural, where in modern language it is dropped by 
elision. This beautiful line, 


** And smalé foul-es maken melody,” 


where the music that is described is echoed back on the senses, 
falls cold and tame on the ear if deprived of those adjuncts. 
Chaucer now goes on to inform us, that being at the Tabard in 
Southwark, ready ‘‘ to wenden on his pilgrimage to Canterbury,’ 
nine-and-twenty of ‘‘ sundry folk, by adventure yfallen in com- 
pany,” all pilgrims ‘‘ that toward Canterbury woulden ride,’’ 
came to the same inn, with whom he lost no time in making 
acquaintance. He then proceeds to tell us, 
“all the condition 
Of each of them, so as it seemed me, 
And which they weren, and of what degree; 
And eke in what array that they were in.” 


The first person of the company that he describes is a knight— 


“a worthy man, 
That from the timé that he first began 
To riden out, he loved chivalry, 
Truth and honotr, freedom and courtesy.” 


The knight had travelled far, and fought in many lands— 


* And evermore he had a sovereign price, 
And though that he was worthy, he was wise, 
And of his port as meek as is a maid. 
He never yet no villainy ne said 
In all his life, unto no manner wight. 
He was a very perfect gentle knight. 
But for to tellen you of his array, 
His horse was good, but he ne was uot gay. 
Of fusti-an he wear-ed a gipon [a short coat or cassoch 
All besmot-red with his habergeon,t 
For he was late ycome from his voy4ge, 
And wenté for to do his pilgrimage.” 


We see the good knight before us. Where shall we find a more 
perfect pen-and-ink portrait? With him was his son, a young 
squire, ‘‘a lover and a lusty bachglor,” of “twenty years of 
age.’’ He had already given proof of his prowess in arms, 

** And borne him well, as of,soJittle space, 
In hope to standen in his lady’s grace. 


* * ‘ * 
Singing he was, or flutin ay, 
He was as fresh as is th of May, 


Short was his gown, with slevés long and wide. 

Well could he sit on horse, and faier ride. 

He couldé songés make and well indite, 

Just and eke dance, and well portray and write, 

So hot he lov-ed that by nightertale [nightime} 

He slept no more than doth the nightingale. 
Courteous he was, lowly and serviceable, 

; And carved before his father at the table.” 


enumeration of writing among the squire’s accomplishments 

shows us that it was still a rare acquirement with the laity. Carv- 

ing was one of the duties of the pages, young gentlemen placed in 

great houses for their education; masters were appointed to teach 
the art, and even treatises were written upon it. 

This pair are accompanied by a yeoman and “ servants no mo;” 





* To serve or make offerings at holy places known in many lands. 
¢ All stained and chafed with his coat of mail. 








—_——_ 
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for at that time it pleased the knight, probably as a mark of the 
humility of spirit in which he performed his religious duties, to 
ride thus slightly attended. The yeoman, “a forster [ forester] 
was he truly, as I guess,” with his coat and hood of green, his 
sheaf of arrows, sword, buckler, dagger, and hunting horn, is 
painted with the same fidelity as his masters. 
We come next to the mincing nun— 
* a prioress, 

That of her smiling was full simple * and coy. 

Her greatest oath n’as but by Saint Eloy; 

And she was clep-ed [named] madame Eglantine. 

Full well she sangé the service divine, 

Entuned in her nose full sweet-ely ; 

And French she spoke full fair and fetisly, [neatly, properly] 

After the school of Stratford at-te Bow, 

For French of Paris was to her unknow.” 


He then descants upon the delicacy of her manners, the sprightli- 
ness of her disposition, which ‘‘ pained her to counterfeit cheer of 
court,”’ or to put on an appearance of stateliness, ‘‘ digne of rever- 
ence;” and her tenderness of heart, which made her ‘‘ wepe if 
that she saw a mouse caught in a trap, if it were dead or bled,” or 
if her favourite dogs—the small hounds which she fed with 
‘roasted flesh, milk, and wastel bread”—were ill used. He 
describes her as a Saxon beauty, with a fair forehead almost a span 
broad ; and completes the portrait with a satirical stroke, intimat- 
ing that she sometimes consulted the calendar of Cupid instead of 
the breviary. 
“ Full fetise was her cloak, as I was ware. 
Of small cor4ll about her arm she bare, 
A string of bed-es, gauded [ornamented] all with green ; 
And thereon hung a broach of gold full shene, [brigh#] 
On which was first ywritten a crowned A, 
And after, Amor vincit omnia.” [Love conquers a!l things.] 
A nun and three priests were the attendants of this holy lady. 
A jolly monk, ‘‘a manly man to be an abbot able,’’ fonder of 
greyhounds and hare-hunting than “ upon a book in cloistre alway 
to pore,”” and who loved a fat swan “ best of any roast,” was next 
in the company. A begging friar, ‘a wanton and a merry,” a 
limitour—that is, one licensed to beg within certain limits—who 
—“ was the best beggér in all his house, 
And gave a certain fermé for the grant 
None of his bretheren came in his haunt,” 


follows in the list of pilgrims. 

“ Full sweet-ely heard he confessi-on, 
And pleasant was his absoluti-on. 
He was an easy man to give penance, 
Where as he thought to have a good pitance : 
For unto a podr order for to give 
Is signé that a man is well yshrive. 
For if he gave, he dursté make avant [he durst aver] 
He wisté [thought, ji that a man was repentant. 
For many a man i. Sa his heart, 
He may not weep although him sore smart. 
Therefore, instead of weeping and prai-eres, 
Men must give silver to the podr freres.” 


Such unanswerable logic is surely enough to draw the closest 
purse-strings. 

Now comes a merchant “with a forked beard,” ‘‘ sounding 
alway the increase of his winning.’”” ‘‘ Forsooth he was a w 
man withal;’’ but we must pass on to the “‘ clerk of Oxenf 
that “ unto logic haddé long y-gone ; ” 

* As lené was his horse as was a rake, 
And he was not right fat, [ undertake.” 

The picture of the poor scholar, who had as yet no benefice, and 

was ‘‘nought wordly to have an office,’’—who would 


“ rather have at his bed’s head 
A twenty books clothed in black or red, 





* Pronounced liquid, as in French, 


Of Aristotle and his philosophy, 
Than robés rich, or fiddle or saultry,” 
is excellently given ; 
—*‘‘ all that he might of his friendés hent, [ef] 
On bok-es and on learning he it spent, 
And busily ’gan for the soul-es pray 
Of them that gave him wherewith to scolaie, [to study] 
Of study took he mosté cure and heed. 
Not a word spake he moré than was need; 
And that was said in form and reverence, 
And short, and quick, and full of high sentence. 
Sounding in moral virtue was his speech, 
And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.” 


He is succeeded by a serjeant of the law, “ wary and wise; ” 
and he by a franklin, a “ fine old gentleman,”” who kept up a 
bountiful house, was a great man at sessions, had “ oftentime been 
knight of the shire,’’ and once ‘high sheriff;” ‘‘ was nowhere 
such a worthy vavasour *,’”’ 

A haberdasher, a carpenter, a webbe [or weaver], a dyer, and a 
tapiser [tapestry weaver], all citizens of London, clad in their 
livery-gowns, came in a company, attended by a fat cook, whom 
they brought with them to secure good living on the road. A 
shipman, a master mariner of Dartmouth, came next :— 

“* Hardy he was, and wise, I undertake: 
With many a tempest had his beard heen shake ; 
He knew well all the havens as they were, 
From Gothland to the Cape de Finesterre, 
And every creek in Bretagne and in Spain: 
His ship ycleped [called] was the Magdalen.” 


A doctor of physic was there also :— 


“Tn all this world ne was there none him like 
To speak of physic and of surgery.” 


He was learned in astronomy, and 


“kept his patient a full great deal 
In hours by his magic natural ;” 


in accordance with the ancient practice of his craft, who long laid 
great stress upon the planetary influence on the human frame, 
even when stopping short of a belief in all the pretended miracles 
of astrology. The doctor went handsomely dressed in sanguine 
and perse (red and bluish gray), all lined with taffeta and silk; 
but 
—* Yet he was but easy of dispence: 

He kepté that he won in the pestilence.t 

For gold in physic is a cordial ; 

Therefore he loved gold in special. 

The next of the company was a good Wife of Bath— 


“ She was a worthy woman all her life, 
Husbands at the church-door had she five ; ” 


and well she knew how to manage them, as she afterwards makes 
clear. This good lady, who was a mighty lover of gadding about, 
which she stoutly insisted on as one of her matrimonial privileges, 
appears to have had a particular partiality for pilgrimages. Thrice 
had she been to Jerusalem ; had visited Rome, Boulogne, St. 
James de Compostella, and Cologne :— 
“ Tn all the parish wifé ne was there none 

That to the offering before her should gone 

And if they did, certain so wroth was she, 

That she was out of allé charity.” 


She rode on an easy ambling nag, and was ‘‘ ywimpled well,” and 
wore a hat as broad as a buckler. A foot-mantle, a pair of red 





* The precise meaning of this word is unknown. It is a feudal term, de- 
scriptive of a peculiar tenure of land, and has been explained as denoting one 
who held Jand from another who held immediately under the king; but it was 
not confined to this species of tenure, since there are instances where tenants 
holding immediately from the crown have been styled Vavasours. 

+ The great plague, or Black Death, as it is called. The same as that 
referred to in the D » which ing in China, spreadits ravages 
over all Europe. 
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stockings “ full straight y-tied,’”” new shoes, and a pair of sharp 
spurs, completed the attire of this buxom dame, whose face, * bold 
and fair, and red of hue,” gave promise of one who could ‘in 
fellowship right laugh and carp.”’ 

The next character is so beautifully drawn, that we shall give it 
entire. It has been frequently quoted, and is a matchless picture 
of the true servant of Christ :— 


_* A good man was there of religi-oun, 
That was a podr parson of a town: 
But rich he was of holy thought and work. 
He was alsé a learned man ; a clerk, 
That Christ-es gospel trew-ely would preach. 
His parishens [parishioners] devoutly would he teach. 
Benign he was, and wondrous diligent, 
And in adversity full pati-ent: 
And such he was yproven often sithes. [/imes] 
Full loth was he to cursen for his tithes, 
But rather would he given out of doubt 
Unto his poor parishioners about 
Of his offering, and eke of his substance. 
He could in little thing have suffisance. 
Wide was his parish, and houses far asunder, 
But he left nought for no rain ne thunder, 
In sickness and in mischief [misfortune] to visite 
The farthest in his parish, moche and lite, [vreat and small} 
Upon his feet and in his hand a staff. 
This noble ensample to his sheep he gaf, [gave] 
What first he wrought, that afterward he taught. 
Out of the gospel he the word-es caught, 
And this figdre he added yet thereto, 
That if gold rust, what should ir-en do ? 
For if a priest be foul, on whom we trust, 
No wonder is a lew-ed [ignorant] man to rust: 
And shame it is, if that a priest take keep, 
To see a sullied shepherd, and clean sheep: 
Well ought a priest ensample for to give, 
By his clenéness, how his sheep should live. 
He setté not bis benefice to hire, 
And left his sheep acombred in the mire, 
And ran unto Londén, unto Saint Pouls, 
To seeken him a chant-ery for souls, 
Or with a brotherhood to be withold: 
But dwelt at home, and kepté well his fold, 
So that the wolf ne made it not miscarry, 
He was a shepherd, and no mercenary. 
And though he holy were, and virtuous, 
He was tu sinful men not dispitous, [angry to excess} 
Ne of his speeché dangerous ne digne, [proud, disdainful} 
But in his teaching discreet and benign. 
To drawen folk to Heaven, with fairnesse, 
By good ensample, was his business ; 
But it were any person obstinate, 
What so he were of high or low estate, 
Him would he snibben [reprove] sharply for the non-es. [for the 
once, for the occasion] 
A better priest I trow that nowhere none is. 
He waited after no pomp ne revérence, 
Ne maked him no spiced conscience, 
But Christ-es lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taught, but first he followed it himself.” 


An honest ploughman, his brother, accompanied the good priest. 
Next appears the broad-shouldered miller, that could bear away 
the ram (the usual prize) at a wrestling-match. He is admirably 
described, but we have not space for his portrait. 

“ A bag-ge-pipe well could he blow and soune, 
And therewithall he brought them out of town.” 


A manciple, an offieer who has the care of purchasing provisions 
for an inn of court ; a reeve, or bailiff, who was * full rich ystored 
privily,’’ and perfectly understood the art of lending his lord his 
own money; asompnour, or summoner, one whose duty it was to 
execute the processes of ecclesiastical courts, now called an appa- 
ritor; and a pardoner, a sad knave, who travelled the country 





with a wallet full of relics, selling indulgences, who got more money 
in a day by his “ fained flattery and japes ’’ 
** Than that the parson gat in mon-eths tway,” 


completed the assembly. 

After supper the host, whose name we learn was Henry Baily, 
‘“‘a right merry man,’”’ made a proposition, which was acceded to 
with one accord, that to shorten the way on their journey, each 
person should tell two tales on the road to Canterbury, and two 
on the return,* and that the one whose tales should be adjudged 
the best should, on their return, be treated to a supper at the ex- 
pense of the others; and the host being appointed “‘ governour,’’ 
consented to travel with them, and be of their tales ‘‘ judge and 
reportour.”’ 

Accordingly, on the morrow, when they had set forth, and 

“ riden a little more than pace 
Unto the watering of Saint Thomas,” 

the host calls upon them to fulfil their agreement, and proposes 
that they shall draw lots who shall begin; and a little discreet 
management caused the lot to fall upon the knight, who relates 
a tale of chivalry, well known in Dryden’s version, under the 
name of “ Palamon and Arcite.’’ This poem, which is founded 
upon the ‘‘ Theseida” of Boccaccio,” and suggested the ground- 
work of ‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream ;”’ or, ‘‘ at least,’’ 
says Mr. Tyrwhitt, ‘‘a poem upon the same subject was origi- 
nally composed by Chaucer as a separate work ;” but ‘* it is not 
impossible that it at first was a mere translation of the ‘ Theseida,’ 
and that its present form was given it when Chaucer determined to 
assign it the first place among his ‘ Canterbury Tales.’’ The 
‘*Theseida’”’ is about ten thousand lines, but the “ Knight’s 
Tale’? comprises every material circumstance in little more than 
two thousand lines. It is adorned with much splendid poetry, 
but is as wild and extravagant as most chivalric romances, and is. 
perfectly adapted, both in style and matter, to the character of the 
narrator. An abstract of this tale will serve the double purpose 
of illustrating the merits of the poet, and the natute of those 
romances which so long formed the delight of our ancestors, and 
stirred up the blood of the young heroes, who listened to tales of 
knightly deeds and lady’s love, when the voice of the minstrel 
was heard at high feasts in proud baronial halls. This abstract 
will be given in our next Number. 


* From otner passages, it would seem that each person was to tell only two 
stories, one going and one returning; but as even one series was never com- 
pleted, we can form no judgment as to the host’s intention 





STATISTICS OF MARRIAGE.—HINTS FOR THE LADIES. 

WE published some years ago a table of the probabilities of 
marriage at the different periods of life, in the case of females; for 
which we have no doubt that the ladies of Britain feel grateful. It 
was founded, however, on limited data, which were derived entirely 
from records of marriages among the working classes. The fol- 
lowing is more exact :— 

If we take 100 to represent the whole of a woman’s chances of. 
marriage between the ages of 15 and 70, the proportional chances 
in each period of five years will be as follows :— 


Age. Chances of Marriage. 
15 and under 20 ‘ . — 
20 oe 25 . e « 52 
*% 25 ee 30 ° e e 18 
30 pr ee . 
35 oe 40 ° . 3 


2 
3 


60 ée 65 Py one- 
65 an 70 e * tenth. 
100 


From the table it appears— 
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1. That one-seventh part of all the females who marry in Eng- 
land are married between the ages of 15 and 20, or one-seventh 
part of a woman’s chances of marriage lies between those years. 

2. That fully one-half of all the women who marry are married 
between 20 and 25, or one-half of a woman's chances are comprised 
within these five years. 

3. That between 15 and 25 precisely two-thirds of a woman’s 
chances of marriage are exhausted, and only one-third remains for 
the rest of her life up to 70. 

4. That at 30 no less than 85 chances out of the 100 are gone; 
and 15, or about one-seventh, only remain. She has strong reason 
now for improving her time. 

5. At 35, a fraction (a tenth) is all that remains to her; which 
is reduced to a twentieth at 40. 

6. At 45, her chances of marriage have sunk to one-fortieth ; 
and at 50, to one-hundredth. At 60 there is still a glimmering of 
hope; for it appears that among females about one marriage in 
1,000 takes place at and beyond this age. 

The number of women married between 15 and 20 is six times 
greater than the number of men. 

The number of men and women married between 20 and 25 is 
very nearly equal; but the number of men married at all higher 
ages is greater than the number of women.— Scotsman. 





MAD COLLINS. * 
A man to-day, the glory of his kind, 
In reason clear, in understanding large, 
In judgment sound, in fancy quick, in hope 
Abundant, and in promise like a field 
Well cultured, and refresh’d with dews from God; 
To-morrow, chain’d, and raving mad, aud whipp’d 
By servile hands; sitting on dismal straw, 
And gnashing with his teeth against the chain, 
The iron chain that bound him hand and foot.—PoLtox. 

Great was the consternation in Deptford workhouse, when 
mad Collins, as he was called, wrenching aside the strong bars of 
the window, broke from his prison, and, scattering the crowd which 
endeavoured to stay his course, made his way into the great yard 
of the house. I was then a child, and can recollect but few 
things that happened so long ago, but I can recall to mind, as 
vividly as if even now they arose before me, his strong athletic 
form, as he burst from his pursuers ; his marked features, regular 
almost to perfection, but wanting, alas! expression—the soul of 
beauty ; the idiotic laugh, that rang without a sound of mirth; 
and, worst of all, the maniac stare, as he glared upon his keepers 
with all the malignant fury of a demon. 

Poor Collins! who, to have seen him then, would have be- 
lieved that, but a few short months before, he had been the only 
solace of a widowed mother; in his own rank—the cherished, the 
sought after, the admired ; respected by his superiors, and beloved 
by his poor neighbours ?—but so it was. 

Apprenticed by his father to a lucrative trade, George Collins 
‘was, while very young, employed in the dock-yard at Deptford, 
where his active industry and good-humoured cheerfulness soon 
gained him the regard both of his employers and fellow-workmen. 
At home, and among his neighbours, he was no less a favourite, 
for see him when you would, he was sure to be either assisting his 
parents, or engaged in little offices of kindness for a friend. 

When he was twenty-two his father died, and from that time, 
patiently and incessantly George laboured for the support of his 





* We give this story from the same work from which we selected * Practi- 
cal Jokes,” given in No.92. The work is, as we stated previously, written 
by a lady, who, though unknown to fame, has manifested in this, her first 
literary effort, powers of observation and description of a superior character, 
while her style is pleasing, unpretending, and lady-like. The work is called 
“ Annals of Humble Life-—John Miland, Chapel-street, Belgrave-square. 
1840,” 





widowed mother. How proud and happy he was, when, after 
some years, having been raised to the place of foreman, he was 
able to remove that mother from her one room to a neat little cot- 
tage. It was pleasant, walking past in the summer evenings, to 
hear the merry song and light laugh of the son, as he worked in 
the little garden ; to see the proud smile and happy face of the 
mother, as she sat with her knitting at the door, watching his 
every movement, or stood by his side to help him with his work, 
And then the cottage itself, so white and clean, with its bright 
green shutters and trellis-work porch, overgrown with hop and 
clematis, not to mention the profusion of flowers that scented the 
air around, and the pretty little dovecot, which George had made 
from a design of his own. 

I mentioned before, that young Collins was much esteemed by 
his neighbours, by the children he was especially so, particularly 
by the little rosy-cheeked cherub next door, who had always a 
favour to ask, or a new toy to show on his return from work of an 
evening ; and little Henry, on his part, was no less a favourite 
with George. It happened one day that the child had been busily 
engaged in the construction of a boat. The shaping was done, 
but, alas! it was not reckoned sea-worthy until it had been tarred, 
and this Henry had no means of accomplishing. In this emer- 
gency he applied to his old friend, and begged of him to bring a 
pipkin of tar from the dock-yard. George, unluckily, thoughtless 
of consequences, complied, and—but I must not anticipate. 

Mrs. Collins, with her whole heart and soul, doted on her. son; 
his comfort was her only care, his love her only ambition. The 
dinner had been ready some minutes, and she stood watching for 
him at the cottage window; but with the fidgetiness of a good 
cook when her viands cannot be devoured as soon as prepared, she 
had turned to see that all was going on right before the fire, when 
George entered. In a moment, even from his step, she knew that 
all was not right. She went to meet him, but he turned away. 
His looks were pale and haggard ; a few hours had done the work 
of years upon his altered face, and he trembled with excessive 
agitation as he seized the boat, on which, but the night before, 


che had bestowed so much pains, trod it to atoms, and thrust 


the broken fragments into the fire. 

“George! my dear George! what is the matter ?—what has 
happened ?” were the hasty questions of the frightened mother, 
For some minutes he only buried his face in his hands and wept. 

‘* Mother, do not ask what has happened,’”’ he said at length; 
“and yet, why should not I tell what all will tell you soon. 
Mother,—I am discharged, disgraced, turned out of work, dis- 
graced! Oh, mother! can even you love your son, branded with 
the name of thief?’’ 

It is one of the regulations of the dock-yard that if a workman 
be found removing any of the materials or other property, he shall 
be instantly dismissed ; this George had forgotten or overlooked, 
and he was seen openly carrying away the unlucky pot of tar. 
He was discharged with words of harshness and reproach. Poor 
George ! he had never known adversity before—had never accus- 
tomed to think that it might come, so that when it came, and that, 
too, accompanied by disgrace, his mind sunk under the unexpected 
blow. Day after day he sat brooding over his grief. Some- 
times he paced their little home with impatient steps, or leaned 
his hand against the mantel-shelf, lost in melancholy thought ; 
at others, he would sit all day long, hanging over the fire in 
moody silence, unconscious of all that passed around him. He 
neither ate nor slept. In vain his wretched mother urged him 
toseek employment, with all the entreaty that her love and fears 
dictated. He would only mutter the name of thief, or appear too 
stupefied to comprehend her meaning at all. 
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At length she, one day, so far prevailed, after using every argu- 
ment she could think of, as to induce him to apply to a gentleman, 
who employed a great number of men of his trade. The gentle- 
man, from his appearance, was prepossessed in his favour; he 
might, probably; have engaged him, but he unluckily asked his 
reason for leaving the dock-yard. To George’s over-excited ima- 
gination, there was suspicion in the very name; he rushed from 
the room, and hurried home. 

His anxious mother met him at the garden-gate, and earnestly, 
passionately, he begged of her that she would never again ask him 
to apply for work. ‘+ Let me hide in a corner and die,” he said, 
“ rather than go out again tobe looked upon as a thief.” 

Week succeeded week, and months dragged on their weary 
course, still George was the same. Dayand night he was watched 
by Mrs. Collins, as mothers only can watch. Their scanty stock 
daily decreased, and then she sought employment, even of the 
meanest kind, to earn a frugal meal. After her work was finished 
with what joy she.returned to her son, although he began to show 
fits of frenzy which even threatened her life. 

It was one evening, whet George had been long even unusually 
silent, that when she spoke to him suddenly, he met her look of 
love with such a wild gaze that it froze the blood within her, and 
the dreadfal truth broke at once upon her doubly widowed heart— 
her son. was a maniac ! 

For a long time, she refused even to listen to the persuasions of 
the neighbours to allow him to be removed. Many times he 
raised hig hand against her, and once her life was saved only by an 
accident—if accident such intervention could be called. A mother’s 
love is a stranger to fear. But when he became so violent that 
nothing» could restrain him, when every time she was obliged to 
leave him, she feared that he might do himself an injury before her 
return, she submitted to necessity with an aching heart, and 
George was removed to the workhouse, It was shortly after this 
that one of his frequent escapes from the oakum room, (the 
strongest place of confinement the house afforded), made such a 
lasting impression on my childish imagination. 

The poor old men who attempted to secure him were capsized 
on every side, like the playing-card soldiers that delight our in- 
fancy ; and the gate-keeper, a mighty man of valour, who advanced 
with a box as a shield, and a crutch for a weapon, shared the same 
fate. The scene would have appeared ludicrous, had not his 
mother stood at a little distance wringing her hands in speechless 
agony. At length, deaf Jerry, an old soldier, who had lost his 
hearing in battle, and the master, with the assistance of several 
others, succeeded in forcing the madman back to his prison-house, 
But these scenes occurred so frequently that it was deemed advis- 
able to send him to Bedlam. 

In the mean time, matters grew worse and worse with the poor 
widow, . She was obliged to leave the cottage that had seen her 
happiest days, and a small garret received herself and the remnant 
of the furniture which had once been her pride. She visited her 
son every day, but he had long ceased to recognise her; she spent 
all she could get to add to his comfort. The deep melan- 
choly expression of her thin and care-worn face, showed the 
wretchedness that preyed upon her heart, but there was a light in 
her gentle eyes, speaking of comfort with which no earthly sorrow 
could interfere. | Her dress, although old and patched, was always 
neat, and her rough-dried apron as snowy white as it had been in 
better days. It was a severe trial when George was sent to Lon- 
don; but still she went to see him as often as she could, walking 
all the way, for money was now far too valuable for her to spend 
upon her owncomfort. At length, worn out by sorrow and pri- 
vation, she was no longer able to work. And how did she live 
then ?—on the bounty of her poor neighbours. Oh! if there is 





a gift that has value in Heaven, it surely is the morsel saved by 
the poor from their already scanty meal, for one still poorer than 
themselves. The widow never wanted. ; 

After many, many months, there came a rumour that mad Col- 
lins, partially recovered, was about to return to Deptford; but 
the ear to which that rumour would have been music, and the 
heart to which it would have brought hope, and health and joy, 
had long been cold. The last time Mrs. Collins left her forlorn 
home it vas with the intention of visiting her son; a last visit she 
felt it must be, for her fast failing strength had long whispered that 
her trials and sorrows were soon toend. And she was right, for 
before she had left Deptford one mile behind her she sunk ex- 
hausted by the road-side. Some one who knew her, passing at 
the time, assisted her home. She never spoke again, except to 
breathe in fervid and almost inarticulate words, one last, heartfelt, 
ardent prayer for her poor George. 

And Collins returned to the workhouse. At first he appeared 
bewildered, and then looked around almost wildly, as if in search 
of some familiar face : his eye lighted on that of Jerry the sol- 
dier. ‘* My mother!” was all he could say. 

‘* Haven’t you seen her ?” said Jerry, who accustomed from his. 
infirmity to judge from the expression of the face, guessed at the 
question he could not hear: “ Didn’t she visit you away there, 
where you have been stopping ? ” 

“No!” replied Collins, dejectedly, ‘I never saw—I do not 
think I ever saw—my mother the whole time. Sometimes, in- 
deed, I dreamed I heard her voice, but it must have been only a 
dream. If she were well, she would be here now. I fear she is 
ill, or,” he added with difficulty, “ perhaps dead! Oh! if she is 
dead!” he continued, catching fright at the tearful eyes of the 
honest soldier ; ‘‘ if she is dead, in mercy tell me so at once; let 
me know all my misery.’’ 

And he was told, with all the kindness and caution that the 
simple narrator could use to break the shock ; but it was one, 
notwithstanding, from which, in the still weakened state of his 
intellect, he never could recover. He did not become violent 
again, but settled down into confirmed melancholy madness. 

From this moment he never spoke again without being abso- 
lutely obliged. All day long, and day after day, he used to pace 
the yard with measured steps, his eyes fixed on the ground, or on 
the sky; and when night came, if he had been allowed, he would 
still have continued his monotonous walk. Before he went to bed 
he would kneel by his bedside and murmur over a fervent but 
childish prayer, just as he had done, when in infancy he kneeled 
at his mother’s knee, and repeated the words after her loving 
voice. It was a mournful sight to see the strong man praying 
like a helpless child; but who can say that even then, with the 
lamp of mind extinguished, his prayers were not as acceptable at 
the throne of grace, as the petitions of the learned philosopher ? 

This life could not last long; he beeame daily weaker and 
weaker, and was at last confined to his bed, when it was known 
to the whole house that George Collins could not live many days. 
As is frequently the case, his reason returned to him before he 
died. He asked to see old Jerry, and requested from him an 
account of all that had happened. When he heard of his mother’s 
death, he wept; but his tears flowed without bitterness. 

“« Soon, very soon,” he said, ‘‘ we shall meet again; but oh ! 
now I feel as only the dying can feel, how wrong I was to think so 
much of the opinion of the world. It was pride,—the pride of 
a too confident security was in my heart. I never thought of 
adversity, and I feared man more than God.” 

He was grateful to Providence for the restoration of his 
senses, but he had not a wish to live. 

His death was as peaceful as, latterly, had been his life. 
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RAMBLING NOTES OF A NATURALIST, 


_ 


A TRIP. TO.SCOTLAND. 
NOW 
” Hear, Land o’ Cakes, and brither Scots, 

Frae Maidenkirk to John o’ Groat’s, 
If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 

I rede ye tent it; 
A chiel’s amang ye taking notes, 

And, faith, he’ll prent it.”—Borns. 

Ir was on a finé morning in the end of July that I found mysclf 
walking the deck’ of a steamer bound for Leith, to which place— 
having a few weeks’ leisure—I was repairing, as the starting-point 
for a tour through as much of Scotland as my time would permit. 
As my excursion was to be pedestrian, I took no more luggage 
than a knapsack would hold—in this being included my old travel- 
ling companions, the net and box; and after a pleasant voyage of 
about forty-eight hours, I arrived at my destination. I had some 
friends near Edinburgh, with whom I staid a week, visiting the 
chief objects of interest in the ‘‘ modern Athens,” with which I 
was, on the whole, disappointed. I do not by this mean any dis- 
paragement to it, as it is undoubtedly a fine city, and finely 
situated ; but it did not realise the conceptions I had formed of it 
—the fault being, perhaps, in myself. Being built of stone, it 
had, to me, a cold cheerless look, that was not relieved by the 
want of bustle in the streets when compared with London. The 
churches, too, are more unpretending buildings than in the 
metropolis; and from the houses in general being of a better 
order, they do not stand out from them so much as these ; conse- 
quently, the town has a somewhat monotonous appearance. But 
it is infinitely before London in the architecture of its private 
buildings and the regularity of its plan, but, above all, by its free- 
dom from the cloud c‘ smoke that envelopes the great Babel; and 
from all these circumstances, and the want of manufactures, it 
presents as complete a contrast to it as can well be imagined. The 
view from the Calton Hili is extremely fine, extending over the 
city, the surrounding country, and the Firth of Forth ; which last, 
viewed from this point, has been likened to the Bay of Naples. I 
was unfortunate in not being able to mount Arthur’s Seat, a hill 
in the immediate neighbourhood, whence the prospect is much 
finer; the weather proving unfavourable on every occasion that I 
had chosen for the purpose. However, I made up for the disap- 
pointment, by seeing as many of the sights in Edinburgh as I could, 
and had'my time fully occupied. One of the places I saw was the 
Botanic Garden, which is well managed under the direction of 
Mr. M‘Nab. The great sight is the Erice, or Cape heaths, which 
under peculiar treatment have attained a size and splendour 
unequalled in their cultivated state, or perhaps in their native 
condition. The collection of stove-plants is not very large, but 
they are in good health, and among them are some good speci- 
mens. I saw and tasted the fruit of Musa Cavendishii, a species 
of palm, expected to be in cultivation a successful rival of the 
Ppine-apple ; the culture being much easier, the produce greater, 
and the flavour of the fruit nearly equal. " 

But that which pleased me most during my stay was Audubon’s 
great work on the Birds of America, which I saw at the Advocates’ 
Library;.that being one of the places for which a copy’of every 
work published is taken by Act of Parliament. And truly it is a 
splendid work, worthy of its author, and of the time he has em- 
ployed upon it. Each of the figures is of the size of life, and I 
was going to.say, és life—as it gives you not merely a faithful like- 
ness:of-the bird, but an expression of reality I have never seen 
equalled. And well may it be so: few, very few, have been 





animated with the enthusiasm, and ability conjoined: that have 
enabled Audubon to surmount. difficulties of no ordinary character 
in the acquisition of his materials, and the working them up, 
during a period of twenty years. As an instance of his enthusiasm 
and perseverance, I give the following account.in his\owm,words : 

—‘‘T left the village of Henderson in' Kentucky; sittated Gn the 
bank of the Ohio, where F'resided for several years, td’ proceed to 
Philadelphia on business. I looked to all my drawings: before my 
departure, placed them carefully in a wooden: box; atidogave them 
in charge to a relative, with injunctions "to sée’ that no injury 
should happen to them. My absence was of several tnonths ; and 
when I returned, after having enjoyed the pleasures of home,for a 
few days, I inquired after my box, and:what I was) pleased to call 
my treasure. The box was produced, and opened ;° bat; ‘reader, 
feel for me! a pair of Norway rats had’ taken possession of the 
whole, and had reared a young family among the gnawed bits of 
paper, which but a few months before; represented. nearly:a thou- 
sand inhabitants of the air! The burning heat: which’ instantly 
rushed through my brain was too great’ to be* enduted, without 
affecting my whole nervous system. I slept not for several nights, 
and the days passed like days of oblivion, until the animal powers 
being called into action through the strength of my eonstitutidn, I 
took up my gun, my note-book, and my pencils, and went forth 
to the woods as gaily as if nothing had happened. | I felt: pleased 
that I might now make much better drawings than. before, and ere 
a period not exceeding three years had elapsed, I had ‘my pie 
filled again.” 

Such can genius do; difficulties seem but to increase its wien. 
I turned over the pages with a growing admiration, and’ finished 
in a glow of delight, such as only a lover of nature‘can experience. 
Audubon has now returned to his native country, long, I trust, to 
enjoy the pleasures it is capable of affording him, and of which he 
has left such an enduring record. 


As my time was fully occupied in visiting the remarkable places 
in and about Edinburgh, I had but little time for entomology ; but 
I managed to get a few insects at intervals, promising to make’ up 
for the deficiency as soon as I left the city, Having made all 
necessary adieus to my friends, I shouldered my knapsack, took 
my stick, and walked to the Duty-house, whence, at. half-past:six 
in the morning, an omnibus was to start for Granton Pier, the 
place from which steam-boats leave for Dundee. ' Punctually the 
machine started ; but it had not gone far, when, by some misma- 
nagement of the driver, in a moment it was on its side,’...All was 
now confusion. Persons who had just before heen vacantly gazing 
at each other, and not inclined to open their mouths, were calling 
out lustily, and giving vent to all manner of exclamations, makinz 
a Babel in miniature. I happened to be on the under-side—a 
gentleman who had been sitting opposite to:me being: now literally 
thrown into my company, from which, however, he only seemed 
anxious to be free. To effect this, f feared he would set his foot 
on my face; so having given him a caution..on that/head, and 
whispered to the others at the top of my voite to take time; I lay 
still until all were out, when I disengaged myself fromi the’ cloaks 
and other “impedimenta”’ with which T was enveloped, and made 
my exit through the window, rejoiced to find. that.1 had escaped 
with little more than a discomposute of my equanimity and ‘my 
shirt-front. All.my companions,'tod, except a little girl on the 
outside who had’ her leg broken, had” escaped without personal 
injury—the worst consequences being a smashing of hats and a 
mixture of luggage... This last lay scattered over the road ; so at 
once recognising mine, I seized it, and ran on to a rival omnibus 
that had started at the same time as ours, and having just passed 
us, had now drawn up. But there was no time to stop ; so leaving 
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the others to do the best they could, we drove on to Granton, 
where we found the steamer waiting. The pier is a fine building, 
running far out into the sea, and having a depth of water alongside 
sufficient for large vessels at all times of the tide. It has been 
made at the expense of the Duke of Buccleugh, adjoining whose 
estate it is. Here I embarked on board the ‘‘ Modern Athens,’ 
accompanied by the gentleman with whom I had so unceremoni- 
ously scraped an acquaintance, and a friend of his, equipped like 
myself for a pedestrian trip, and intending to take the same route. 
1 was thus introduced to two persons that proved intelligent and 
pleasant companions for some days. 

It was a beautiful morning, and the sea seemed to enjoy itself ; 
no sleepy calm water, nor yet broken and angry waves, but a 
long, heavy swell, caused by a wind during the night, and which 
had now subsided. Its effects on board were soon visible. Those 
who had breakfasted were unwillingly preparing for another meal 
of the same description, and those who had not seemed to think 
that it would be a waste to take any. As an instance of the seve- 
rity of the sickness, some Highland sheep-dogs were so ill that 
they could not stand, and lay down beside their master, a shep- 
herd who was similarly affected. On our right was the open Frith 
in all its magnificence ; on the left lay the coast of Fife. We called 
at Elie, Anstruther, and Crail, and besides seeing these places, 
had glimpses at times into the country, which appeared to be in 
general brown and barren. About twelve we reached Dundee ; at 
just the same time the steamer arrived from London, having on 
board, among others, a friend of mine, whom I had agreed to 
meet here. I had long before designated him Orthosia stabilis*, 
in allusion to his appearance and steady habits; and by this name 
I introduce him on the present scene of action. Having ex- 
changed congratulations on our individual punctuality of meeting, 
we deposited our baggage at the inn nearest to the quay, where 
my two companions were already arrived, and having ordered our 
dinner, prepared ourselves, by a little repose, for its satisfactory 
enjoyment. 

Dundee is a large town, situated on the shore of the Frith of 
Tay, and being the site of an extensive manufacture of canvas, 
sailcloth, and sacking, is filled with spinning-mills, and all the 
usual accompaniments of noise, dirt, men, women, and children ; 
while a dark cloud of smoke rises from the multitude of steam- 
engine chimneys, and hangs like a presiding genius over the city. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the houses, which are of stone, 
have a white exterior ; presenting in this respect a striking contrast 
to the dingy buildings of London. We walked about, noting what 
appeared to be worthy, and then ascended the “Law,”’ the highest 
of the hills by which the town is surrounded, from which we ob- 
tained as good a view as the smoke would permit; but rain 
coming on, obliged us to retreat to our temporary home, where we 
occupied ourselves in setting out the insects we had captured 
during our walk. Among them was Bryophila perla, a common 
moth everywhere, but which was in greater abundance than usual. 
We found it on walls, where the larva feeds on the lichens that 
grow in such situations. It afforded a good illustration of the 
care that nature takes in providing for the safety of her children, 
even the meanest ; it being so much of the colour of the wall on 
which it was sitting, that it was not easily distinguished. 

Talk not, ye Londoners, of salmon, though ye do get it from 
Scotland by steam, and packed in ice! Tell us not of its freshness 
or its flavour !—we have eaten it at Dundee fresh from the Tay, in 
which it was alive an hour or two before. Such had we at break- 





* A moth, the English name of which is ‘‘ the Steady Quaker ;” an appel- 
lation exquisitely adapted to the drab-coloured character of the individual who 
bears it. 





fast, which in Scotland is a meal worthy of the name. There were, 
besides the salmon, tea, coffee, toast, rolls, butter, eggs, meat, 
and ham—also confectionary and other small matters ; and on our 
part there was no lack of inclination to do justice to them, or of 
ability either ; for we arose with very weighty proofs of our regard. 
We took another stroll round the town, and made a few more 
captures ; and after visiting the Docks, which are very fine, and 
some shipwrights’ yards, where we saw some fine vessels on the 
stocks, embarked about one o’clock in an iron steam-boat for 
Perth, distant about twenty-seven miles up the Tay. The afternoon 
proved fine, and enabled us to enjoy the beautiful scenery through 
which the river runs. On the right is the Carse of Gowry, a 
perfectly level tract of country, very fertile, and at this time rich 
with crops of grain; while behind rise hills clothed to their sum- 
mits with trees, and interspersed with houses of the nobility and 
gentry ; among which Kinfauns, the mansion of Lord Gray, stands 
pre-eminent in situation and appearance. The water of the Tay 
is of a dark-brown colour, as are most of the mountain streams— 
the tint being given by the peat through which they at first run. 
As we passed on, we saw many fishermen taking salmon, which they 
do by rowing across, dropping the net as they go, and then going 
back again, they inclose a certain space, and the fish that may 
happen to be in it. As we followed the winding course of the 
stream, our attention was continually arrested by some new pro« 
spect before and behind, while ever and anon we caught a glimpse 
of the Western Highlands ar in the distance; and when, at half. 
past three, we landed at Perth, we had seen so many beauties in 
so short a time, that we could scarcely believe that we had not 
been viewing the fairy scenery of a dream. The river is here 
crossed by a neat bridge of ten arches: it is narrow, and is not 
navigable much farther up. Standing on the bridge, we saw the 
fields at the river’s side filled with women and clothes, which latter 
were undergoing the process of washing—the operators standing 
in the water up to their knees; a strange sight to us Southerns. 
One of us was ill-natured enough to think that, as there was so 
much to do at once, it was an annual affair ; and that there was a 
determination, induced by sheer necessity, to be clean once a year. 
But this met with an indignant denial from our Scotch friends ; 
yet I must say there did appear a great deal to do for an ordi- 
nary wash. 

Perth impressed us very favourably, being a clean, quiet town, 
celebrated, we were told, for ‘‘ bonny lassies ;” a fame, as far as 
we could judge, not ill deserved. Beauty, like some sorts of 
flowers, sometimes grows in clusters. St. John’s church, at the 
end of Kirkgate-street, struck us as being a fine building ; and I 
have a note of a visit to the Tolbooth, and of a quaint inscription 
over the entrance. But I am never likely to forget Perth, by 
reason of a laughable incident that befel my friend Orthosia there, 
the particulars of which are not relateable in print, but which have 
caused a hearty laugh wherever they have been told. Suffice it 
here to say, that it was connected with the want of what in 
England is considered a very necessary appendage to every house, 
but of which our northern friends think differently. But it is a 
shame to laugh at him, for 

“If we had been in his place, 
Why we had done the same.” 


While here we visited Scone Palace, celebrated in the history of 
Scotland ; but nearly all that remains of the olden times is the 
cross where the kings used to be crowned, the palace being @ 
modern affair, of which I did not think much. The gardens are 
large, but old-fashioned, surrounded by lofty trees, and badly kept; 
and altogether the place is unworthy of the fame attached to it. 

We stopped at Perth for the night, and next morning proceeded 
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to the coach-office, and deposited our luggage, with directions for 
it to be forwarded to Dunkeld, our next station; and then set out 
to walk. We got on very pleasantly, and about two o’clock 
reached Auchtergaven, where we dined in somewhat humble style. 
We then resumed the road, which became at every step more in- 
teresting ; the three miles before we reached Dunkeld being parti- 
cularly so. The road winds round the foot of Birnam Hill, 
celebrated by Shakspeare as part of the scene of one of his dramas 
—Macbeth having been assured by the apparition that he 
** shall ne’er vanquish’d be, until 
Great Birnam Wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him.” 


The fine scenery continued until we reached Dunkeld. The 
town is situated on the northern bank of the Tay, which is here 
446 feet wide, and is crossed by a handsome bridge of seven 
arches, the span of the centre one being ninety feet. It was built 
about thirty years ago, at an expense of 15,0007. Many invalids 
and others frequent this place during the summer, and give sup- 
port to two large inns that blaze away in all the glory of provincial 
rivals ; in other respects, it is a desirable, quiet retreat for the 
health or pleasure seeker. In the evening we ascended Birnam 
Hill, and were gratified with the view we obtained of the windings 
of the Tay, the road we had come, and the surrounding mountains. 
As it began to get dusk, the night-flying moths made their appear- 
ance, scudding about in all directions. We managed to get some 
of them; and by the time that it was dark, or rather afterwards, 
we arrived at our quarters, glad enough to go to bed. 





CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 


Tue following observations had an immediate application at the 
time they were written, but they are applicable now :—The situation 
of Great Britain is at present without any parallelin the history of 
the world, and is pregnant with many difficulties. The very large 
proportion of our population depending for subsistence on manu- 
factures and commerce, and liable consequently to sudden and 
severe reverses, is one of those circumstances that merits the most 
anxious attention of statesmen. No one can doubt that it is the 
bounden duty of government to do every thing that is possible to 
diminish the chances of commercial distress, by giving freedom to 
the merchant, and especially by abolishing the existing restrictions 
on the corn-trade—restrictions which multiply the chances of 
famine at the same time that they injure the agriculturist. But, 
do what we will, the manufacturing population must always be 
liable to be thrown out of employment, and deprived of their ac- 
customed means of support, by changes of fashion or policy 
abroad and athome. Surely, then, it is of the utmost importance 
that they should be taught to meet such trying vicissitudes, when 
they do occur, with patient fortitude, and without aggravating the 
pressure of calamity by any rash proceedings of theirown. The 
outrages of the agriculturists may be repressed and put down with 
comparatively little difficulty ; but were such a spirit to arise 
among the manufacturers of Lancashire, as has recently prevailed 
among the southern counties, national bankruptcy and ruin would 
be the result. Let no man think that, if the spirit of discontent 
and outrage should once insinuate itself into the manufacturing 
districts, it could be suppressed or kept down by force. So mighty 
a mass cannot be dragooned and coerced into obedience. If we 
would prolong that security which has been the principal founda- 
tion of our prosperity, we must show the labourers that they are 
interested in its support; and that whatever has any tendency to 
weaken it, is even more injurious to them than to any other class. 
For this reason we are deeply impressed with the conviction that 
Parliament ought to lose no time in setting about the organisation 
of a really useful system of public education. The safety of the 
empire depends wholly on the conduct of the multitude; and, 
such being the case, can any one doubt the paramount importance 





of the diffusion of sound instruction? This is not a subject that 
ought any longer to be trifled with, or left to individuals or socie- 
ties. The astounding exhibition of ignorance made at the late 
trials for rioting, shows how wretchedly the agricultural popula- 
tion is educated. A larger proportion of the manufacturing popu- 
lation can read and write; but a knowledge of these arts is not 
enough. Besides being instructed in them, and in the duties and 
obligations enjoined by religion and morality, the poor ought to be 
made acquainted with those circumstances which principally deter- 
mine their condition in life. They ought, above all, to be in- 
structed in the plain and elementary doctrines respecting popula- 
tion and wages ; in the advantages derived from the institution of 
private property, and the introduction and improvement of 
machinery : and in the causes which give rise to that gradation of 
ranks, and inequality of fortunes, that are as natural to society as 
heat to fire, and cold to ice. The interests of the poor are identi- 
fied with the support of all those great principles, the maintenance 
of which is essential to the welfare of the other classes. And 
were they made fully aware that such is the fact, it would be a 
contradiction and an absurdity to suppose that the securities for 
peace and good order would not be immeasurably increased. 
Those revolutionary and anti-social doctrines, now so copiously 
distributed, would be rejected at once by an instructed popula- 
tion. But it is not easy to estimate what may be their influence 
in a period of political excitement and public distress, when 
addressed to those whose education has been entirely neglected, 
and whose judgment is, in consequence, guided by prejudice, and 
not by principle. The foundations of real security are beyond and 
above the law. They depend on the morals and knowledge of the 
people. Nor can there be a doubt, that rulers who neglect to pro- 
vide their subjects with the means of procuring cheap and really 
useful instruction, are justly chargeable with the neglect of a most 
essential duty.—Edinburyh Review. 





THE DEAD SEA. 

Tue waters of this sea have been the subject of many mysteri- 
ous and remarkable narratives. Thus, it has been said that no 
bird can fly over it and live; and that its waters were poisonous, 
and spread pestilential vapours around its shores. Lamartine and 
Stephens, however, disprove these idle tales. The former re- 
marks—‘‘ They say there are neither fish in its bosom, nor birds 
on its shores. I know not; I saw no gulls, nor any of those 
pretty white birds, like sea-doves, which skim all the day over the 
waves of the Sea of Syria, and follow the caiques (skiffs) on the 
Bosphorus ; but a few hundred paces from the Dead Sea, I fired 
at and shot some birds, similar to the wild drakes which rise from 
the marshy shores of the Jordan. If the air of the sea were 
mortal to them, they would not come so near to brave its mephitic 
vapours.”’ Stephens, the enterprising American traveller, relates 
that he saw a flock of gulls floating quietly on its bosom; and 
when he ‘roused them with a stone, they flew down the lake, 
skimming its surfacé, till they had carried themselves out of sight.” 
There are many circumstances, however, connected with this lake 
that are full of interest ; and the enterprising traveller, the devout 
pilgrim, and the speculative philosopher, alike find matter for 
reflection on visiting this scene. Its density is so great that the 
wind causes no ripple on its surface; but calm and motionless, it 
“reflects the light and the firmament like a Venetian mirror.” It 
is as a sea of molten lead, reflecting the high and barren moun- 
tains which bound its sides. The water is very clear and transpa- 
rent, but its taste and smell are odious. That it is not poisonous 
was satisfactorily proved by Costigan, who, when exhausted sce as 
to be unable to proceed on his course, made coffee from the water, 
and was thus invigorated and refreshed. The ancients believed its 
density to be so great, that metals would not sink if placed on its 
surface. Upon this subject Stephens remarks, ‘‘ Before I left 
Jerusalem, I had resolved not to bathe in it, on account of my 
heaith, and I had sustained my resolution during the whole of my 
day’s ride along its shore ; but on the point of turning up among 
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the mountains, I could resist no longer. My clothes seemed to 
come off of their own accord; and before Paul had time to ask me 
what I was going to do, I was floating on its waters. From my own 
experience, I can almost corroborate the most extravagant accounts 
of the ancients. I know, in reference to my own specific gravity, 
that in the Atlantic or Mediterranean I cannot float without some 
little movement of the hands, and even then my body is almost 
totally submerged ; but here, when I threw myself upon my back, 
my body was half out of water. I could have lain there, and read 
with perfect ease.”’ 

Modern chewical research explains the reason of this buoyant 
property of the water of the Dead Sea. Its specific gravity is 
1.21], and its analysis is as follows :— 

Muriate of Lime ° ° - 3.920 





— Magnesia ° - 10.246 

— Soda ° ° - 10.360 
Sulphate of Lime . ° - 0.054 
24. 58 


in 100 grains of water.—Scientific Miscellany. 





CHRONICLES OF THE PONT NEUF. 
NO. Il. 


Tue first French Revolution had both its lights and shadows— 
the former generally merely passing gleams, the latter almost 
always of the darkest hue. Of the former was the Bouquet de 
Henri IV., as it was called, (Nosegay Presentation to Henry the 
Fourth,) detailed in our preceding article ; what we are now about 
to relate has a deeper tint. 

On the destruction of the statue of that king on the Pont Neuf, 
the place it had occupied was filled by a very different kind of 
object—one not at all ornamental, and of questionable utility. 
This was the famous alarm-cannon, whose panic-giving peals so 
often resounded through the frighted streets of the capital in the 
years 1792 and 1793. Of louder voice than the rappel drum, or 
the tocsin, its terrible, and yet, from its frequency, familiar 
Boom! often gave the heart-quake to the more timid inhabitants 
of Paris, even to its remotest limit, and might be heard also in the 
nearer regions of the banlieue, or rural district which surrounds 
that city. On the morning of the 5th of October, 1795, (13 
Vendémiaire,) it was employed to give note of intimation to the 
various ‘‘ sections’? on the northern banks of the Seine, that 
their brethren on the farther side were about to join them in the 
design they had in view of constraining the Convention to a 
change of their almost universally discredited executive govern- 
ment. The men of the sections* were the more stirring portion 
of the National Guards of Paris; their ranks, of course, com- 
prised a great number of the most respectable individuals of its 
population. The Convention had lately found it necessary to 
disarm the banded masses of the working classes of the faubourgs, 
who had always been ready to indulge in the worst excesses of the 
previous years of anarchy. The latter now exulted in the lesson 
they were about to receive for attempting to indulge, in their turn, 
in irregularities of quite as pernicious example, though less violent 
in their operation, as those they had very properly helped to put 
down. 

Perhaps we may as well recal to the mind of the reader, that the 
event which more immediately provoked the government to disarm 
the mob was the 20th Prairial, An 3 (20th May, 1795), when they 
met by concert in banded masses, drunken, mad, and furious, and 
at once surrounded the palace, penetrated the hall of the Conven- 
tion, and demanded ‘‘ Bread! and the restoration of the consti- 








* ** Sections”—a word no longer used in Parisian municipal subdivision, 
was in most respects equivalent to our London term ward. 





tution of 1793 ;” their aim being to get the power to recommit 
all the horrors of the Reign of Terror. They signalised their 
entry by a ferocious assassination: the victim was M. Ferraud, 
an obscure man, whom they mistook for a deputy obnoxious to 
them, of the name of Fréron. His head, stuck on a pike, was 
held up, freshly bleeding, in the face of the amiable and respect- 
able president, Boissy-d’Anglas. The latter (oh the courage of 
true virtue!) who remained firm and collected in his seat, bowed 
to it with most respectful feeling, and with words well-selected 
and pronounced, though with face almost as pale as his murdered 
colleague’s, (we state the fact on the authority of an eye and ear- 
witness of the whole scene,) demanded of the wretches (who 
for the most part, seemed to have been fished up from the vilest 
sinks of the capital) how they dared thus to violate the chosen 
sanctuary of the laws.* Meantime a fight was going on in the 
hall and passages, between this bloody rabble and the ordinary 
guards of the palace. The National Guards, and other accredited 
forces, hastening to the spot, the intruding insurgents were at 
length expelled, but not without considerable loss of life. When 
the confusion had somewhat abated, the interrupted sitting was 
regularly resumed, a great many arrests decreed, and several laws 
of repression determined on ; amongst others, the disarming of all 
the workmen, people of the faubourgs, and individuals of the lower 
classes generally. 

Notwithstanding the comparative calmness of the time to which 
we now revert, the sectionaries well knew that the existing govern- 
ment was weak, that it was detested or despised by almost every 
man of all parties; that it was, in fact, tottering to its fall from 
sheer internal weakness. The event proved this sufficiently, for 
it did not survive the transient prosperity about to gleam upon it, 
expiring of mere infirmity on the 26th of the same eventful 
month, and was succeeded by the Directory. All the petitions of 
the armed associations for its ‘‘reform’’ having been as yet in- 
effectual, the sectionaries were sure that a reclamation made under 
arms would cause it to give way at the first demand, and make it 
put an end to its own despicable existence. The men of the sec- 
tions were, however, sadly mistaken. A rod had been laid in very 
sufficient pickle for them by the government, only a few hours 
before they set out on their errandof violence. Late onthe night 
of the 4th, the counsels of its chief members were sadly distracted 
in consequence of the impending ‘‘ demonstration.’’ Their troops 
had already striven to disarm some of the turbulent, and been 
repulsed ;f they were, in fact, at their wits’ end. But a saviour 
was at hand whom they little thought of. Late on the night of the 
4th, the cowardly and profligate sybarite, Barras, introduced to 
the notice of his assembled colleagues ‘‘a little artillery officer ’’— 
as he called him—who had been for several months past loitering 
about sundry of the bureaux, or government offices, vainly soli- 
citing promotion, or at least employment, and up to this critical 
moment repulsed or neglected in them all. Shortly before mid- 
night being thus admitted, he was familiarly clapped on the back 
by Barras, who had assumed the command of the government 
forces but a few hours before, on the disgrace of their luckless 
general (Menou); to which he added an exulting exclamation of 
‘This is our man!’’ So indeed he turned out to be—and some- 





* There is a very fine painting of this event, which we saw in the Exposition 
of 1834 at the Louvre, by an excellent artist of Rouen, and we saw a good 
print of it in the London print-shops the other day. Muny of our readers must 
therefore have seen it. To the right, in a corner, are seen some sinister- 
looking scoundrels in decent garb, privily slipping money into the hands of the 
most turbulent actors of the drama. They are meant to represent English 
agents (a common idea in France), and the gold is supposed to be furnished by 
Pitt! 

¢t The section of the Rue des Filles St. Thomas, which includes a good 
portion of what is now the richest commercial part of Paris. 
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thing more, too, in the end, than they had ever dreamed of. The 
name asked and announced was that of ‘‘ Napoleon Bonaparte ;’’ 
an appellation that the sons of men, existing or future, can hardly 
ever forget. 

A friend of ours in Paris, a certain M. Duchesne,* now in his 
sixtieth year, told us he stood on the esplanade of the statue, and 
saw the whole of the sections of the southern districts of Paris 
cross the Pont Neuf, all in very fine array, on their way to meet 
their northern brethren at the appointed trysting-place of the 
Théatre Frangais. He was too young at that time to know exactly 
what errand they were going on, but he well remembers that their 
bearing was bold and confident, marching firm and erect, with 
drums beating and colours flying. They returned, alas !—those of 
them who did return—with much less of ‘‘ the pomp, pride, and 
circumstance ”’ of inglorious war. 


“ L.ike the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host in the [morning] with banners was seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the [even] lay wither’d and strown.” 


The main body of the force of regulars, under the nominal 
command of General (!) Barras, seconded by his ‘‘ man’’—soon 
to become his master—were posted in the garden of the Tuileries. 
The said garden was, indeed, no longer a garden, but had lately 
been laid out as a potatoe-ground! by the sympathising republican 
government of the time, in a season of scarcity, to amuse the 
starving Parisians with the hopes of future plenty from the parental 
care and foresight of their rulers. Why, the few acres it can boast 
would hardly have supplied the starving myriads of the capital 
with one potato a-piece!—still we are informed that it had 
an admirably soothing—i.e. humbugging—effect at the time. 
The proportionate numbers of the regular troops to the irre- 
gulars (irregular to-day in every sense of the term) who came 
to attack them, were as one to five. The artillery of the former 
was their ‘‘ stronger arm.’? The latter had some pieces, too, but 
they did not ‘‘teli’’ in the disastrous conflict about to ensue. 
Bonaparte was in the van, ready to pay them his earliest respects 
on their arrival. By the way, at all the posts passed by the sec- 
tionaries, our informant observed that the soldiers turned out most 
ceremoniously, and received their long columns with ‘all the 
honours,” presenting arms to them all the while they defiled.— 
Deceitful courtesy ! 

It was now about mid-day, and the heads of the insurgent 
columns began to deploy in front of the church of St. Roch, near 
the western end of the Rue St. Honoré, one of the longest streets 
in Paris. Nearly opposite that edifice is the narrow and short 
street called the Rue du Dauphin,f and up the said street they 
had determined to proceed, not wotting, or making small account 
of, Napoleon, the lion (terrible though young) lying in wait in 
their path. There was no parley on either side; the regulars 
stood still, but ready for instant action. The artilleurs, seemingly 





* This gentleman is a most intelligent person, by whose knowledge and 
experience of these sad times we profited much. Scarcely for a day did he 
quit the capital during the whole time of the Revolution. We used often to 
envy him his opportunities of observation, and although nearly twenty years his 
junior, sometimes thought we could have willingly exchanged ages with him 
for his past chances. The mention of his name will no doubt bring to the 
ininds of many of our readers that of the vulgar and ferocious demagogue 
Hébert, who bore the same appellation—but as a nickname only. Our “ Pére 
Duchesne” was (and we hope still is) avery different person in all ways. 
Indeed, the writer scarcely ever met one person in France, that lived in, and 
Survived, these terrible times, who did not utterly abhor republicanism, and 
“* all that it inherits.” 


¢ A harried visitor of Paris, however curious, is apt to pass this ruelle, or 
alley, without notice. At the time we write of, it was called Rue de la Con- 
vention, because it led to the hall of sittings of that body, then installed in the 
upper portion of the palace of the Tuileries. 





rigid as statues, but with burning matches ready for instant use, 
kept their eyes fixed on Napoleon, who stood at their head appa- 
rently impassive, with his peculiar complexion as clearly pale as 
monumental marble, his classic features hardly less rigid in outward 
seeming. The sectionaries for a short space made a dead halt 
also, waiting the order of their commander to advanée. The 
pause, however, was brief, and the instant the fatal words “En 
avant!” had passed the foremost sectionary officer’s lips, and as 
soon as a forward movement was made in obedience to the com- 
mand, a most terrific hail-storm of grape-shot burst forth at once 
upon them from the cannon, as if from the mouth ofa fire-breath- 
ing volcano. A very few moments served to make terrific havoc 
among their dense masses. Each several field-piece, placed ‘‘ with 
a most learned spirit’? by a hand fresh from Toulon practice, 
played with most marvellous effect. Every shot told—not a 
particle of powder seemed to be thrown away. The combat, in 
fact, was wel] nigh finished, almost before it could be said to have 
been begun. One fatal rush was made by the panic-stricken 
sectionaries—those who were nearest—into the contiguous church 
of St. Roch. Its sacred walls proved no sanctuary to them. 
Cannon, skilfully planted in the Rue du Dauphin, raked its nave 
and aisles right and left; and the pavement soon flowed with their 
gore. Few, very few, who there took refuge, escaped with life. 
Incontinent the Rue St. Anne behind, and neighbouring streets, 
were encumbered—choked—with fugitives; jostling, pressing, 
bearing each other down in their panic. All the while, neverthe- 
less, the main body of the sectionaries still kept advancing from 
the eastward, helplessly pressed on, nodoubt, from behind ; and as 
soon as its battalions arrived, as surely met the same fate that had 
already befallen the van. This could not last long; in fact, the 
whole affair did not occupy half an hour from beginning to end. 

Our informant already mentioned visited the scene of wreck 
and murder the same evening. Scarce one pane of glass remained 
whole in any of the window-frames of the surrounding houses— 
such had been the terrible concussion of the artillery discharged 
in quick succession in so pent-up a neighbourhood. The whole 
place (to use his own words) could only be compared to an immense 
boucherie, or slaughter-house ; the piles of dead had not been, as 
yet, sorted, and very few bodies removed—they lay about in hun- 
dreds. Most of the doors of the shops and houses had been 
forced in, many literally smashed—oh! it was a scene of awful 
desolation. No wonder that Bonaparte, even in his palmiest 
days, was scarcely ever acceptable to the majority of the douwr- 
geoisie, or trading classes of Paris. They had foolishly left their 
counters to take up the profession of war—he showed them, by a 
severe lesson, they had altogether mistaken their trade. In short, 
they never forgave him ; and are understood even yet—a fair por- 
tion at least—to be the most determined opposers of his family, 
and the staunchest supporters of the new dynasty. 





THE SOURCE OF THE THAMES. 

Wiruix two miles of Cirencester is the source of the Thames— 
a clear fountain in a little rocky dell, known by the name of 
Thames-head. This is the little infantine stream, so great a giant 
when it arrives at its full growth. The little dell whence issues 
the gentle stream is in hot seasons perfectly dry, but the drought 
that stops the supply at the fountain-head has but slight effect on 
the course of the stream. It has so many different feeders from 
various parts of the country, that at Lechlade and Cricklade it 
runs on its usual course, uninfluenced by the scarcity at the head. 
There is an amusing story told of a simple cockney, who, on his 
way from Bristol to London, turned aside to visit the source of the 
river he was so proud of. It was warm summer ; there had been 
no rain for. three weeks, and the spring was dried up. ‘‘ Good 
gracious !’’ said he, with an expression of the utmost alarm and 
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scrrow, ‘‘ what ruin this must cause at London! What ever will 
the poor people do for water ?’’ And his busy fancy conjured up 
a direful picture of a thousand ills consequent upon the stoppage 
of the stream: no more ships arriving at London laden with the 
wealth of the world—the bankruptcy of rich merchants—the shut- 
ting up of ’Change—the failure of the Bank of England—the 
anguish of ruined families—and the death of thousands in the 
agonies of thirst. 

The Germans tell a similar story of a traveller who visited the 
springs of the Danube, and which, as we are upon the subject, 
may serve as a pendant to the tale of our cockney. The traveller 
in this case was a Suabian, and whenever the Germans wish to 
palm off a joke, a Suabian is sure to be the but. On noticing in 
what a small stream the water trickled at the source of that great 
river (the Danube), he formed the bold resolution of stopping it 
up. He put his hand across it, and as he fancied the various cities 
upon its course deprived of their supply of water by this deed, he 
exclaimed, in the pride of his heart, ‘‘ What will they say at 
Vienna?’’—The Thames and its Tributaries. 





TO TWILIGHT. 
Dear art thou to the lover, thou sweet light, 
Fair fleeting sister of the mournful night ! 
As in impatient hope he stands apart, 
Companion’d only by bis beating heart ; 
And with an eager fancy oft beholds 
The vision of a white robe’s fluttering folds 
Flit through the grove, and gain the open mead, 
True to the hour by loving hearts agreed! 
At length she comes. The evening’s holy grace 
Mellows the glory of her radiant face ; 
The curtain of that daylight, faint and pale, 
Hangs round her like the shrouding of a veil; 
As turning with a bashful timid thought 
From the dear welcome she herself hath sought, 
Her shadowy profile drawn against the sky 
Cheats, while it charms, his fond adoring eye. 

Mrs. Norton, 


ROGER SHERMAN, THE STATESMAN AND SHOEMAKER. 
Roger Sherman, one of the members of congress for Connecticut, who signed 
the Declaration of Independence, had originally been a shoemaker. When 
earning his livelihood in this humble occupation, he happened to have a law- 
suit with one of his neighbours; and on going to consult a lawyer on the 
subject, he presented him with a written statement of the case which he had 
drawn up himself. The lawyer wasa shrewd man, and at once discovered, on 
reading the statemerit, the shoemaker’s forte, which he told him was not to 
make shoes, but to deal with matters of law. Mr. Sherman took the hint, and 
having studied law, became in time not only one of the first lawyers, but one of 
the most eminent patriots and statesmen of his country. During the war of 
Independ , he b d to be the chairman of a committee of congress 
ppointed to investigate certain charges of peculation in the commissariat 
department ; and in presenting the report of the committee, he stated that it 
would be observed, in perusing it, that he had dwelt particularly on the article 
of shoes: the reason of this was simply, that having been bred a shoemaker 
himself, it was the subject with which he might be supposed to be best ac- 
quainted, He had no idea of being ashamed of the gentle craft. 








Gather the rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying ; 

And that same flower that blooms to-day, 
To-morrow shall be dying.— Herrick. 


GONE TO TEXAS. 


Two of my fellow travellers from the north-eastern limits of the State of 
North Carolina to Wilmington and Charleston were respectable Carolini 

farmers, who, I learned, were in hot pursuit of a neighbour of their own who 
owed them some money, and had just paid them off with a G.T.T., as the 
Americans say, or (in plain English) had gone ‘o Texas—carrying along with 
bim his family and his slaves. He had preceded them, we ascertained, by the 
railroad and the steamboat to Charleston, and was supposed to have gone by 
another steamboat from thence to Savannah, in Georgia, with the view of 
proceeding with all possible expedition to New Orleans; and the only chance 
they had of overtaking him was the possibility of his staying a day or two by 
the way, which was not probable, or his not finding a vessel for Texas on his 
arrival at New Orleans, which was very possible. I did not hear, however, 
whether they had succeeded in apprehending him or not. The population of 
Texas now consists of about 100,000 persous, among whom, I was given to 
understand, there are already many reputable people,—Lang’s America. 








THE BENDED BOW. 


“ If threatened by hostile aggression, a speedy messenger perambulated the 
country, bearing a bent bow—a signal no one dared to disregard. When peace 
again extended her olive-branch, the joyous tidings were communicated by the 
same weapon, unstrung.” 


Ture was heard the sound of a coming foe, 
There was sent through Britain a bended bow; 
And a voice was pour’d from the free winds far, 
As the land rose up at the sound of war. 


“ Heard ye not the battle-horn ? 

Reaper, leave thy golden corn! 

Leave it to the birds of heaven— 

Swords must flash, and shields be riven! 

Leave it for the winds to shed ; 

Arm, ere Britain’s turf grow red!” 
And the reaper arm’d like a freeman’s son, 
And the bendéd bow and the voice pass’d on. 


** Hunter, leave the mountain-chace~— 

Take the falchion from its place ; 

Let the wolf go free to-day— 

Leave him for a nobler prey ! 

Let the deer ungall’d sweep by; 

Arm thee—Britain’s foes are nigh !” 
And the hunter arm’d ere his chace was done ; 
And the bended bow and the voice pass’d on. 


“ Chiefiain, leave the joyous feast ! 
Stay not till the song hath ceased: 
Though the mead be foaming bright, 
Though the fires give ruddy light, 
Leave the hearth, and leave the hall ;— 
Arm thee—Britain’s foes must fall!” 
And the chieftain arm’d, and the horn was blown ; 
And the bended bow and the voice pass’d on. 


“ Prince, thy father’s deeds are told 

In the bower and in the hold! 

Where the goatherd’s lay is sung, 

Where the minstrel’s harp is strung ! 

Foes are on thy native sea— 

Give our bards a tale of thee! ” 
And the prince came arm'd like a leader’s son; 4 
And the bended bow and the voice pass’d on. 


“ Mother, stay thou not thy boy! 

He must learn the battle’s joy !— 

Sister, bring the sword and spear ; 

Give thy brother words of cheer ~~ 

Maiden, bid thy lover part ; 

Britain calls the strong of heart.” 
And the bended bow and the voice pass’d on ; 
And the bards made song for battle won. 

F. Hemans. 





A HOMELY OBSERVATION. 
An old writer says, “‘ We like to see those we love eating and sleeping.” 
There is much truth in the homely remark; we like them to be the object of 
our entire care, our natural watchfulness.— LZ. E. L. 
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